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HOMOEOPATHIC OR IMITATIVE MAGIC

turned to make the human victim writhe in agony. The
corp chrt is reported to have been employed of late years in
the counties of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. A specimen
from Inverness-shire may be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Museum
at Oxford.1 It is remarkable, however, that in the High-
lands this form of magic has no power over a man who has
lost any of his members. For example, though Ross-shire
witches made a clay figure of " Donald of the Ear," they
could not destroy him, because he had lost an ear in
battle.2 A similar form of witchcraft, known as " bury-
ing the sheaf," seems still to linger in Ireland among the
dwellers in the Bog of Ardee. The person who works the
charm goes first to a chapel and says certain prayers with
his back to the altar; then he takes a sheaf of wheat, which
he fastens into the likeness of a human body, sticking pins
in the joints of the stems and, according to one account,
shaping a heart of plaited straw. This sheaf he buries in
the devil's name near the house of his enemy, who will, it is
supposed, gradually pine away as the sheaf decays, dying
when it finally decomposes. If the enchanter desires his foe
to perish speedily, he buries the sheaf in wet ground, where
it will soon moulder away; but if on the other hand his
wish is that his victim should linger in pain, he chooses a
dry spot, where decomposition will be slow.8 However, in
Scotland, as in Babylon and Egypt, the destruction of an
image has also been employed for the discomfiture of fiends.
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